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Trotter: Life in the Country Parish 713 

Seventeenth Century Life in the Country Parish with Special Refer- 
ence to Local Government. By Eleanor Trotter, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1919. Pp. xiv, 242. 10 sh.) 

In most respects the aims of this book — to describe the form and 
operation of government and the conditions of living in the seventeenth- 
century English parish — have been successfully achieved. An idea of 
the scope of the work can best be conveyed by the titles of the various 
chapters: the Parish as a Unit of Local Government; the Church- 
wardens; the Anglican Priest and the Church; the Overseers of the 
Poor; the Petty Constable; the Surveyor; the Labourers and Appren- 
tices; the Rogues and Vagabonds; the Social Life of the Village Com- 
munity and the Justices of the Peace. Thus we have another valuable 
special study contributing to an aspect of the period which even Gardi- 
ner's monumental torso left practically untouched and which still awaits 
a comprehensive synthetic treatment, based on the various monographs 
and publications of records which have appeared. Miss Trotter has a 
thesis, which, however, she never thrusts upon the reader after stating 
it in the preface ; this thesis is the advantage which England has de- 
rived, in the molding of the political character of her people, from their 
long-standing experience in managing their local concerns, and the 
danger to be apprehended from undue centralization of the constitution 
and the administration. Thus, like old James Howell, she looks on the 
historian " as one who hath conversed with our Forefathers, and ob- 
served the carriage and contingencies of matters pass'd, whence he 
draws instances and cautions for the benefit of the times he lives in ". 
Other lessons from the past might be drawn from her well-documented 
pages, such as the effect of a fixed standard of wages in preventing 
" that healthy competition which had some share in the production of 
skilled workmen", and the results of repressing freedom of speech, a 
repression not always confined to political and industrial Bourbons. It 
is interesting to learn, also, that even in those remote times alehouses 
were restricted in times of scarcity of bread. 

While the author has read widely in all sorts of contemporary litera- 
ture, her presentation is based mainly on north country sources, particu- 
larly the North Riding Quarter Sessions Records. However, her vividly 
realistic pictures would seem to be, to a large degree, typical of the local 
life and activity of the whole country. On the other hand, she is some- 
what haphazard in her chronological selection of illustrations, which, 
together with occasional sudden transitions and bits of ambiguous phras- 
ing, mar in places the clearness of an otherwise excellent exposition. 
Moreover, Miss Trotter might have been more consistent in her explana- 
tion of the meaning of archaic and technical terms; for example, the 
phrase "of the quorum " is used several times, and is not explained until 
page 214 is reached. The chapter on the Anglican priest is the least 
satisfactory, though we are informed that material is scanty on this sub- 
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ject; yet, curiously enough, Laud's visitations are not mentioned, while 
the works of Tatham, Overton, and Babington might have offered some 
leads. In the very full list of references on the justices of the peace, it 
is strange that Burn's exhaustive treatise is not included. Actual errors 
are happily few, though, so far as is known to the reviewer, the justices 
of the peace never tried civil pleas (p. 214), and there is a slight mistake 
in computing the food allowances of masters and apprentices (pp. 143, 
161). 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

The French Revolution: a Study in Democracy. By Nesta H. Web- 
ster. (New^ York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. xv, 519. 
$8.00.) 

The subtitle of this volume is misleading ; it should read, " A Study 
in Conspiracies ". To Mrs. Webster, the French Revolution was a great 
conspiracy in which participated the faction of the Due d'Orleans, a 
group she calls " the subversives ", Prussia, and a , group of English 
radicals with Stanhope and Priestley at their head. The idea was not 
new; Gustave Bord had written La Conspiration Revolutionnaire de 
i/'Sp, Montjoie, La Conjuration de Louis Philippe Joseph d'Orleans, and 
Prudhomme, L'Histoire des Crimes commis pendant la Revolution, but 
their undertakings were limited in their scope. It remained for Mrs. 
Webster to envisage the Revolution as one vast European conspiracy 
against the French monarchy. The idea was certainly grandiose ! The 
book has all the external marks of a scientific work. Four pages are 
devoted to a discussion of " Authorities consulted '', and there is an 
abundance of foot-notes containing references to the sources. Mrs. 
Webster believed she had written a scientific work. '' Notes and quota- 
tion marks ", she writes, " have gone out of fashion ", but even at the 
risk of giving the pages of her book " a ponderous appearance ", she had 
" reverted to the old-fashioned system of notes ", since her object was 
" not to weave fanciful word-pictures around the great scenes of the 
Revolution, but to tell as simply and clearly as possible what really hap- 
pened ". How did she succeed? The English press was, evidently, 
much impressed by the book, The Spectator declaring it " a veritable 
revelation to those who only knew of the Revolution from Carlyle's 
brilliant but profoundly misleading pages ". It is a revelation even to 
those who know the Revolution from a first-hand study of the sources. 
The book does not rise above the level of a reactionary pamphlet. The 
point of view is that of Marie Antoinette, who looked upon the whole 
Revolution as a conspiracy, and it might even have been written by her 
had she but possessed the industry to accomplish the large amount of 
reading in the sources that Mrs. Webster has accomplished. The 
method of the book is as unscientific as the conception of the problem. 
In the first place, apart from such works as those of Bord, Taine, Bire, 



